CHAPTER TEN

THE FIRST WORLD  WAR

story of epoch-making mistakes.
Pre-eminently it was a war which was lost, not a war which
was won, but, before its unexpected end, both sides had been
close to defeat many times. The numbers and dispositions
indicated a classic struggle in which the central powers had the
great advantage of interior lines and, as the aggressors, the
advantage of foreknowledge in timing and preparation, and
therefore the tactical initiative, while the allies had the com-
mand of the sea and the potential superiority in numbers. The
questions which presented themselves to the rival general staffs
should, therefore, have been comparatively simple. Could the
allies develop their potential superiority in numbers in time to
hold the enemy on land on both fronts while British and French
sea power enforced a blockade, which must, but only in the very
long run, be decisive? Or could the Germans, with their
interior lines and their tactical initiative, make use of their
immediate superiority to knock out either France or Russia
before sea power made itself felt?

This appreciation of the situation must have been even
clearer to those who realized that the British Empire was
capable, in the conditions then prevailing, of immensely ex-
panding her military contribution. No one probably expected
that we should put into the field in Europe alone seven armies
on the continental scale, but clearly the imperial contribution to
the land war might in the long run be formidable.

The original German plan had corresponded precisely to the
requirements of grand strategy. It had been drawn up in 1905
by Count Schlieffen and provided for an overwhelming con-
centration of force against the French with the object of
capturing Belgium, Paris, and the Channel ports in a six weeks*
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